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Stanton Recommends CAB Ease 
Private Plane Repair Regulations 


Proposals to simplify the regulations for the maintenance and repair of personal 
airplanes, submitted by Charles I. Stanton, Administra.or of Civil Aeronautics, 
are under study by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The changes, when adopted by The Board, would permit the owner of a personal 
plane, or the operator of a plane not in commercial use, to make his own minor 


repairs and alterations, 

Further it would free him from the 
100-hour inspection regulation now in 
force, make the period 1 calendar year, 
and establish a new classification, 
“NP* for planes in noncommercial use. 

Commenting on his proposal Mr. Stan- 
ton said: “These new regulations will 
be instrumental in promoting private 
ownership and use of aircraft, and en- 
courage the owner and operator of such 
aircraft to assume greater respon- 
sibility.” 

Major repairs and alterations must 
still be performed, as at present, by 
certificated mechanics, certificated re- 
pair stations, or the manufacturer. 

If adopted this would mean that the 
owner of a personal airplane may repair 
and maintain it much as he now does 
his automobile, It is a further simplifi- 
cation of the problem of owning and 
operating a personal plane and a corol- 
lary to the recent simplification of pilot 
certification adopted by the Board and 
put into effect by the CAA. 

The personal aircraft owner need no 
longer keep a log book detailing the 
operation of his airplane. The annual 
inspection will be recorded only on an 
Aircraft Operations Record. No changes 
are suggested in the regulations govern- 
ing repair, maintenance, and inspection 
of planes used in commercial service. 

Discussing the proposal, Administra- 
tor Stanton said he believed: “The ex- 
tention of responsibility to private 
owners for items which affect only their 
safety will not adversely affect the 
safety of the general public.” 

To achieve this he explained, “It is 
necessary to separate aircraft used for 
commercial purposes from those used 
for private purposes. The application of 
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comercial aircraft standards to private 
aircraft has caused the private owner 
undue difficulties and expense.” 

The CAA also recommended that air- 
planes imported into the United States 
under an acceptable airworthiness 
certificate be granted the new NP classi- 
fication without inspection by CAA in- 
spectors as now required. 

If the Civil Aeronautics Board acts 
favorably upon the recommendations, 
the changes encouraging Civilian avi- 
ation will become part of the Civil 
Air Regulations now being revised. 


World Air Traffic Port 
To Open in Washington 


A $500,000 international air terminal 
is being built by the Air Transport 
Command at the Washington National 
Airport. Overseas passengers, air 
mail, and high priority cargo will be 
handled. After the war the terminal 
will be turned over for civilian use 
and will be operated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to supplement 
domestic service at the airport. The 
new facilities are expected to be ready 
in the near future. 

Housing such facilities as customs, 
immigration, and medical inspection, 
the terminal brings together all the 
services needed for clearing incoming 
and outgoing passengers on the ATC’s 
135,000 miles of international routes. 
The buildings and facilities were de- 
signed and laid out to coordinate with 
the CAA program for the airport, and 
in connection with the project the CAA 
is paving 50,000 square yards of apron. 





The Journal, through its new 
Question and Answer Col- 
umn, will be glad to reply to 
queries from readers. Ad- 
dress them to Editor, Civil 
Aeronautics Journal, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Any publi- 
cation may use the Question 
and Answer Column, in part 
or in its entirety. A credit to 
the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration will be appreciated. 
Q. I propose to fly my private plane to 
Los Angeles and return on my vacation 
this summer. I have been advised that 
California is closed to civilian flying. Is 
that true? A.M.P. 
A. Yes. Pleasure flights in area are 
banned. 
Q. Do birds 
fliers? D.A. 
A. Yes. Bulletproof windshields can- 
not resist the impact of flying ducks. 
Other heavy fast flying birds are also a 
menace. Research on this is now being 
conducted by CAA’s Technical Develop- 
ment Division. 


constitute a menace to 


Q. Are flight plans required for flights 
made in contact weather outside of the 
vital defense area? R.A.R. 

A. No, except for night flights con- 
ducted in whole or in part in airway 
traffic control areas. 

Q. Has the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration trained pilots for combat duty? 
C.P. 

A. No. As of January 1, 1943, upwards 
of 200,000 had received preliminary in- 
structions under the CAA _ program. 


(See Answers, page 78) 
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Construction of 41 


Airports Approved 
By the President 


Announcement of construction ap 
proval by the President of 41 airports 
has been made by Jesse H. Jones, Secre 
tary of Commerce. All will be avail- 
able to civilian aviation, although 14 
are specitically designated for military 
operations, 

The remaining 27 of the newly ap- 
proved airports will be subject to mili- 
fary emergency use. 

The President's action is based on a 
survey of projects included in the Na- 
tional Defense Landing Area Program 
which was made by the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Administration in cooperation with 
the Army and Navy in compliance with 
a letter he addressed to Secretary Jones 
on March 9 The study was made to 
learn which of the airpgrts on the pro- 
gram might be eliminated as of no mili- 
tury necessity at the present. 

On most of the 41 sites little work 
has been done and that accomplished is 
largely preliminary to  aetual  con- 
struction, 

Municipalities sponsoring these proj- 
ects already have entered into site pur- 
chase agreements and made other com- 
mitments in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Defense Landing Area Program. 

Little critical material is required for 
the construction of these 27 emergency 
projects and the machinery and equip 
ment is adequate. This list includes: 

Alturas, Calif.: Winter Haven, Fla.; 
Decatur, Quincey, and Springfield, II. ; 
Dubuque and Waterloo, Iowa; Law- 
rence, Mass.: Pellston, Mich.; Bemidgi 
and Duluth, Minn.; Springfield, Mo. ; 
Dansville, N. Y.; Greensboro, N.C. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.; Canton, Mans- 
field, und Springfield, Ohio; Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Denton and Georgetown, 
Tex.; Danville, Va.; Martinsburg, Par- 
kersburg, Wheeling and Wiley Ford, 
W. Va. (Cumberland (Md.) Municipal 
Airport) ; La Crosse, Wis. 

The 14 projects reported by the Army 
and Navy as necessary for specifie mili- 
tary purposes are: 

Evergreen, Ala. ; Winslow, Ariz. ; Oak- 
land, Calif.; Pensacola, Fla.; Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; Champaign, Ill.; Trenton, 
N. J.: Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Pauls Valley, Okla.; Port Orford, Oreg. ; 
Kingstree, S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Get DC-3’s From Army 


Twenty-nine more DC-3 type trans- 
port planes were booked for return to 
the domestic airlines by the War De 
partment at the end of June. This 
brings the total number of planes up 
to 257 as compared to 324 in service 
in May 1942, before the Army took 
over about 50 percent of the airlines’ 
planes. The air carriers who are to 
receive this flight equipment are Amer- 
ican, 8; United, 6; Braniff, Eastern, 
and Pennsylvania-Central, 3 each; 
TWA, 2; and Northeast, Delta, Colo- 
nial, and Northwest, 1 each. 
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Sec. Jones Opposes 
“Flight Strip” Bill 
In Rayburn Letter 


Describing “flight strips” as being of 
“questionable utility’, Secretary of 
Commerce Jones wrote Speaker Ray- 
burn making specific objection to H. R. 
4853 which would authorize construc- 
tion of such strips. The bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Roads. 

The Secretary wrote: “The bill in- 
cludes authorization for the construe- 
iion and maintenance of flight strips ad- 
jacent to public highways and in other 
respects related thereto contains pro- 
visions which we consider contrary to 
the best Interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment and aviation in general.” He 
added; “The Nation’s highway sys- 
tem... Winds gcnerally over the United 
States, varying around the compass 
and since aircraft must be landed and 
taken-off into the winds a sufficient 
number of runways or landing strips 
must be provided to accommodate safely 
the normal aireraft operations at any 
given location. With a few rare excep- 
tions such as in deep valleys where the 
winds blow up or down the valley an 
airport or landing area in order to be 
adequate would require not less than 
two runways or landing strips placed at 
right angles to each other. An airport 
to be considered adequate requires a 
sufficient number of runways to accom- 
modate from 70 to 90 percent of the pre- 
vailing winds, which for many locations 
requires either three or four runways. 
A single flight strip such as proposed 
under this bill could not serve as an 
adequate landing area facility for air- 
craft.” 


The bill, the Secretary pointed out 
“could result in wasteful and useless 
expenditures of federal funds on un- 
necessary landing area facilities not co- 
ordinated within the scope of the na- 
tional airport plan, and not properly 
located with reference to communities, 
which is requisite to provide real use- 
fulness.” 


“The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion believes that a well planned and 
coordinated national system of ade- 
quate airports and landing areas is es- 
sential to the future of aviation. In 
keeping with this general objective the 
CAA has evolved such a plan after care- 
ful analysis and study of such factors as 
the airport needs of our centers of popu- 
lation, areas of trade, postal distribu- 
tion and the present and future logical 
air routes for both the scheduled air 
carrier operators and the nonscheduled 
private flier type of operations. When 
this plan is carried out the need for air- 
port and landing area facilities in the 
United States so far as can be foreseen 
will be fully met. The National Airport 
Plan and legislation suggested for carry- 
ing it out will be presented to Congress 
in the near future.” 

The Secretary in calling attention to 
facilities afforded wrote, “There is es- 
tablished a substantially complete net- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All inquiries pertaining to the 
editorial content of the JoURNAL 
should be addressed thus: Editor, 
Civil Aeronauties Journal, Reference 
A253, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


CAA Answers 


(Continued from page 77) 
They were turned over to the Army 


and Navy for war training. 


Q. In studying a chart for a flight I 
propose to make, I found my proposed 
destination lay within a danger area. 
The chart advised I could enter the 
area only with specific permission. The 
chart, however, did not show me where 
I could obtain permission. Will you 
inform me? G.S, 

A. The CAA publication “Danger 
Areas,” in which all danger and cau- 
tion areas are charted, gives addresses 
to which requests should be directed. 
If you don’t have access to this publi- 
eation, you may obtain the information 
from any CAA communications station, 
airport tower, or airway traffie control 
center, 


(Q). Has an estimate been made of the 
number of private aircraft expected to 
be in use after the war? L.B. 

A. Yes. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor, C. I. Stanton appearing before a 
House Committee considering the appro- 
priation bill for 1945 said: “We believe 
that in from 3 to 5 years after the war 
is over private and local aireraft will 
outnumber the scheduled air transport 
aircraft by at least 10 to 1.” 


work of civil airways, complete with at- 
tendant air aids, such as radio, light 
beacons, intermediate emergency land- 
ing fields, ete. It necessarily follows 
that aircraft would use the civil airways 
facilities provided for this purpose 
rather than follow Federal and State 
highway routes.” 
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Four Out of Five Air Collisions 
Are Caused by Lack of Alertness 


Reports of the Civil Aeronautics Board on air accidents discloses alertness is 


absolutely essential to air safety. 
“lack of vigilance,” 


Of seven air collisions four were attributed to 
absence of alertness, one to “poor judgment and recklessness,” 


another to “lack of experience” and in yet another a pilot, who was alert, saved 


the occupants of a plane, “being flown 
in disregard of the lives and safety of 
others”, though he himself was. seri- 
ously injured and his passenger sus- 
tained minor hurts. 

The death toll on the crashes at- 
tributed to lack of alertness was 15 and 
3 of those killed were servicemen on 
furlough. 


Death Ends Furlough. Flying in 
close formation two planes collided near 
the Mt. Vernon (Ill) Airport. The four 
occupants were killed. Pilot Chester 
Lothrop Clay, a civilian, was accom- 
panied by Leonard Scrivner, a Navy en- 
listed man. The other plane was flown 
by Herman DeWitt Eckert, an Army 
pilot, and with him was Roy Spurlock, a 
Navy pilot. 

The only witness of the takeoff was 
an S-year old boy who said Clay left 
first, closely followed by Eckert. Other 
witnesses saw them about 500 feet up 
and 60 feet apart, flying level and draw- 
ing closer and closer together until they 
collided. 

Attempting close formation flight in 
planes of different speed and air char- 
acteristics disclosed “poor judgment and 
recklessness”, says the accident report. 


Training Rules Changed. Two instruc- 
tors and two students were killed in an 
air collision near Missoula, Mont., the 
“probable” cause of which was “lack of 
vigilance”. After a conference between 
representatives of the Civil Aeronauties 
Administration and the operator of the 
field a rule went into effect restricting 
the number of planes permitted in the 
air simultaneously in practice areas to 
two and providing they must operate at 
different altitudes to be determined be- 
fore the take-off. 

The victims of this crash were: In- 
structor Stanley Hillman and his stu- 
dent, William T. Richards and Instrue- 
tor Clyde Reynolds and his student, 
Robert N. Schwenter. 


Two Student Fliers Killed. “Lack of 
vigilanee” is given as the cause of the 
collision near Calkins Air Terminal, 
Spokane, Wash., which resulted in fatal 
injury to two student pilots flying solo. 
Witnesses saw the planes come together, 
head to head, at an altitude of about 500 
feet. 

Inquiry developed that neither stu- 
dent had been assigned definite areas 
of altitude for the practice. A rule that 
practice areas were not to be over- 
crowded had been in effect for some 
time, but it was left to the students to 
determine what “overcrowding” meant. 
To correct this situation and to further 
safeguard student fliers a large map of 
the country near the terminal was pre- 
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pared and posted. On it is shown names 
of instructors and students together 
with NC identification numbers of planes 
in use and training areas are outlined 
in detail. The clearance officer is in- 
structed to restrict practice flights 
within a given area, Shown on the map, 
to different altitudes. 

Thane M. Spahr and William Brown 
Ryan were killed in the Calkins 
accident. y 


Again Lack of Vigilance. Failure to 
follow verbal instructions plus “lack of 
vigilance” caused two planes to collide 
near the Prineville Airport, Oreg., re- 
sulting in the death of Instructor Max 


Darwin Morrow, his student Charles 
Daniel Donohue, and Robert Erwin 
Furse, a student flying solo. Both 
planes were on the way to practice 


areas; Instructor Morrow to No. 3 and 
Furse to No. 5. Investigators learned 
they were proceeding on verbal instrue- 
tions alone as no written directions were 
posted at the Prineville Field. 

Furse apparently had followed in- 
structions except he had not reached 
the designated altitude of 1,500 feet 
where his course crossed that of the 
other plane. From his position, at the 
instant of the accident, and the kind of 
au plane he was flying it would have been 
difficult for him to have seen the other 
and it is probable its occupants were 
engrossed in checking ground points. 


Alertness Prevents Fatality. Instruc- 
tor Morris Judson Crump saved himself 
and his student from what probably 
would have been a fatal accident by 
alertness and quick thinking. He man- 
aged to dodge the other plane, “being 
flown”, the Board reports, “in disregard 
for the lives and safety of others.” Its 
occupants escaped unseathed, but Crump 
was seriously injured and his student, 
James Wilbert Callahan, sustained 
minor hurts. 

Callahan was at the controls when 
Crump saw the imminence of danger as 
the other plane swooped toward them 
head-on and took over. He lifted his 
plane into a steep and sharp turn, avoid- 
ing the other, but in so doing stalled 
and went into a spin and hit the ground 
nose first. 

The report gives “inadvertent stall” 
as the cause of the accident and then 
calls attention to the cause of the stall. 


Heads Up! But unfortunately they 
were not and two men were killed, one 
slightly hurt and two planes smashed 
in an air collision near the Burlington, 
(Vt.) Municipal Airport. Failure to 
follow established procedure is given by 
investigators as contributing factor. 
“However”, continues the report, “it is 








Lost Fliers Helped 








Making the air safe for fliers is an 
important phase of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration activities and Federal 
Airways Service makes a notable con- 
tribution in helping lost fliers safely 
down. “Where am I?” comes the voice 
out of the sky and the Airways Service 
goes into action. 

Typical examples of how effective this 
aid is are furnished by field reports from 
communicators in airports all over the 
country to the Communications Division 
in Washington. 

Near Tucumeari, N. Mex., a flier re- 
ported one of his engines was aflire and 
a short time later it exploded putting 
his transmitter out of commission, but 
he was still able to hear the communi- 
eator who instructed him to respond to 
directions by “two bursts of his motor.” 
With communication thus established 
the pilot was able to make a safe landing. 

At Laramie, Wyo., the communicator 
heard a pilot trying to get in touch with 
the field at Cheyenne. He said he was 
circling the area, but could not contact 
the field. The Laramie operator in- 
formed the flier he was above Laramie 
not Cheyenne and a safe landing at the 
latter place was made. 

A pilot unable to land at the Chat- 
tanooga field because of weather condi- 
tions was supplied with information 
which enabled him to bring his plane, 
running short of fuel, safely down. 

Another lost flier was heard trying to 
call Cochise, Ariz., but was unable to 
establish intelligible contact because of 
static. A second plane heard the call 


distinctly and became a_ transmitting 
agent between the lost flier and the 


Cochise field. He was oriented in rela- 
tion to Cananea, N. Mex., and proceeded 
without further difficulty. 

A flier adrift as to definite location 
Was put on the right course by a com- 
municator at Fort Worth, Tex. The 
pilot reported sighting two iarge lakes 
and beside one was what he took to be 
a white hangar and nearby a large fac- 
tory. The hangar was identified as the 
one on Hensley Field and the flier was 
on his way, experiencing no further 
difficulty. 


apparent none of the four occupants ex- 
ercised sufficient vigilance.” 

Instructor Rene Phillip DeLariche- 
liere and his student, Harry M. Hol- 
lander, were killed in the accident and 
Instructor Robert Jonas Birnbaum and 
his, student, Morris I. Silber, made a 
safe landing except for slight injuries to 
Silber. Birnbaum’s plane — sustained 
major damage and the other was de- 
molished. 

The report says DeLaricheliere, who 
is said to have been aware of the area 
in which the other plane was scheduled 
to practice, failed to conform to cus- 
tomary method and go wide of Birn- 
baum before turning toward his own 
area. It ends: “None of the four occu- 
pants exercised sufficient vigilance in 
looking around for other air traffic.” 
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Congress Votes Two 
Years Extension of 
The CPT Program 


Congress just before recessing passed 
a bill extending the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Act of 1939 for 2 years. The Act, which 
expired with this fiscal year wasextended 
to July 1, 146. No basic changes were 
made in the original measure. 

The war training phase of the CAA 
program is over and the bill, pending 
appropriations, will permit the kind of 
training for civilians as was afforded 
by the CAA before the war. 

Altogether the CAA gave flight in- 
struction to about 400,000 persons dur- 
ing the past 5 years. Of this number 
108,299 were trained under the Civilian 
Pilot Program and they became a po- 
tent reserve from which many combat 
pilots were drawn. The War Training 
Service program which began 2 years 
ago reflects, in the number of trainees, 
300,000, who registered after we got 
into the war, the quick response to 
national needs, 

The initial plan offered Federal aid 
to qualified youth. These courses were 
given in some 600 colleges and flying 
schools under contract with the CAA. 
Later trainees were asked to sign a 
pledge to enter the Army and Navy 
when needed. 

The shiftover to a full-time job of 
training instructors and pilots for the 
armed forces was begun July 1, 1942, 
when all new trainees were required to 
be enlisted reservists or on active duty 
in the Army or Navy. At the end of 
1942 the program was renamed the CAA 
War Training Service to definitely in 
dicate the purpose of the training. 

With a sufficient backlog of pilots 
built up to the point where the Army 
and Navy will be able to train their 
own men, these war training courses 
are being discontinued. The Army Air 
Force program was finished June 30, 
and the Navy program will be com 
pleted in August, ; 

Months before the Nazis fell on Po- 
land the CPT program was under way, 
turning out skilled airmen—pilots ready 
to be taught the tricks of fighting in the 
air. Under the impetus of this program 
the number of licensed civilian pilots 
had jumped from less than 25,0000 to 
more than 100,000 by Pearl Harbor. 

The CAA didn't give these men their 
full training. They went from CPT on 
to the Army and Navy for combat train 
ing. In the beginning skilled instrue- 
tors had to assay the ability of trainees 
and put them through their elementary 
instruction. This screening process 
saved planes and personnel for advanced 
training needs and the rate of “wash 
outs” for non-CAA trained men was four 
times as high as that for CAA trainees. 

As the program expanded the CAA 
began training its own instructors. By 
the end of fiscal 1942, CAA-trained in- 
structors totaled 13,094. The Army and 
Navy also relied on this group for flight 
instructors in their own training ex 
pansion. 
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Doctor Stanton 











For his work in developing civil avi- 
ation in general, and the Nation's 35,- 
0OO0-mile airways system in particular, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator C. I. 
Stanton was given an honorary Doctor 
of Science (Sc.D) degree June 18 by his 
alma mater, Tufts College at Medford, 
Mass. 

The citation reads: “Official head of 
America’s civil aviation, you have with 
your own hands and mind nurtured and 
directed the amazing development of 
America’s mighty empire of the air. 
Distinguished twentieth century pioneer 
und wise Administrator, Tufts is proud 
to share in your outstanding record of 
achievement. To you, Charles Ingram 
Stanton, the Degree of Doctor of 
Science.” 


Wichita, Kans., Wants 
Four Small Airports 


Wichita wants to build four small 
airports located within corporate limits 
and the City’s Chamber of Commerce 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for advice. 

Administrator Stanton in his reply 
recommended that within-city ports be 
located where take-offs and landings 
would be over clear areas, such as 
rivers, parks, golf courses, and fields. 

“If such approaches are established 
at the outset,” said Mr. Stanton, “much 
could be accomplished to prevent fu- 
ture obstruction of them, even though 
the airport is privately owned, by in- 
corporating in the city’s comprehensive 
zone ordinance height and use regula- 
tions having this in view.” 

He has directed CAA Airports Serv- 
ice, Safety Regulation, and Airways, to 
collaborate in advising cities and towns 
on possible “downtown” airports. 


CAA Survey Outlines 
Port Building Plan; 
Small Fields Lead 


Field work on the C.vil Aeronautics 
Administration survey of airports in all 
parts of the United States has been com- 
pleted and detailed reports are being 
studied. It is hoped the findings soon 
will be available for publication. This 
is the fifth survey conducted by the CAA 
under the National Airport Plan, and 
the data was collected in collaboration 
with representatives of state, munici- 
pal, and other organizations actively in- 
terested in aviation. 

Need for small airports which has 
been recognized as one of the major ele- 
ments for the development of civil avi- 
ation is accented by the survey, and it 
is probable fully SO percent of new con- 
struction to be recommended will be of 
that kind, ranging from class 2, for 
communities with populations of from 
5,000 to 25,000 to those for much smaller 
centers which will be for private planes 
ranging up to 4,000 pounds, gross weight. 

A summary of the airport needs of the 
country was made by Administrator 
Stanton when he said: “We have in this 
country about 3,000 civilian airports, 
most of them in the smaller categories. 
Slightly more than 900 are capable of 
handling heavy air transport operations. 
In the early post-war years I believe we 
shall have need for 6,000 airports, or 
double the present number and most of 
them will be in the smaller (“Air Park” 
type) categories.” 

The last survey, made in 1940, resulted 
in a recommendation for 2,100) new 
fields. The survey just completed prob- 
ably will increase the number of exist- 
ing fields to a total of 6,000, the goal 
indicated by Mr. Stanton for the years 
immediately following peace. 

The survey just completed took about 
S months and the need for small ports 
for private fliers early become apparent. 
As the work progressed suggestions and 
requests for that type of field from local 
aviation interests increased, both in 
volume and urgency. 


Col. Al Koch Returns 
To CAA as Consultant 


ALS. Koch, formerly Director of the 
Safety Regulation Service of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, has re- 
sumed inactive military status and be- 
come Consultant to the Administrator 
of the CAA. When called to active duty 
in October 1942, along with 94 other re- 
serve officers in the CAA, Koch had the 
rank of captain. Later as lieutenant 
colonel he was assigned to the office of 
Maj. Gen. Junius Jones, the Air In- 
spector of the Air Forces. His resump- 
tion of inactive status was effective 
June 9. 

In asking for Koch's return to civilian 
aviation work, Administrator Charles I. 
Stanton pointed out increase in CAA 
war work make Koch's reeall advisable. 

He originally joined the CAA in 1931 
after long experience in civil aviation. 
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Boston’s Air Service 
Is Extended by CAB; 
New Routes Approved 


Four air carriers, United, TWA, East- 
ern, and Northeast, have been granted 
new routes by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which will permit direct service 
from Boston to all the traffic centers of 
the Nation. This will furnish competi- 
tive service with American Airlines, 
hitherto the only transcontinental car- 
rier directly serving the most important 
city in New England. Boston’s other 


earrier, Northeast Airlines, now pro- 
vides regional service from the New 


England area. 

In addition to American’s service be- 
tween Boston and New York, North- 
east’s line has been extended down to 
New York and Newark, and Eastern’s 
southern routes from San Antonio and 
Miami have been extended from New 
York to Boston. 

Since the Eastern route was granted 
to provide direct single company service 
which would connect the textile inter- 
ests of New England with the producing 
areas of the south and also connect the 
resort areas of New England and Flor- 
ida, the carrier may serve Boston only 
in flights originating or terminating at 
cities south of Richmond, Va., or west 
of Charleston, W. Va. Travelers from 
the Boston area bound for cities south 
of Washington, D. C., have had to 
change planes at New York City. 

To give Boston additional through 
single-company service to the west, the 
Board has granted United a new route 
from Cleveland to Boston with a stop at 
Hartford, Conn., and TWA a route to 
Boston from Pittsburgh. TWA will stop 
at Williamsport, Pa., Binghamton and 
Albany, N. Y. Although both applicants 
asked to go through New York where 
they now connect with American’s 
traffic, the Board decided that these di- 
rect routes would be preferable to 
adding more flight schedules to the 
heavily traveled New York Area. 

American has already been authorized 
to provide through single-plane service 
to Cleveland where it connects with 
United, and also to Chicago. The Board, 
however, characterized the service 
American has given over this route as 
being more local than “through.” 

In authorizing competitive service to 
Boston, the Board reaffirmed the doc- 
trine that where there is_ sufficient 
traffic there is a presumption, although 
not conclusive, in favor of competition. 
The Board explained that this policy 
allowed it to consider all the factors 
involving over-all public interest, such 
as potential traffic, total operating costs, 
benefits to the public, financial condi- 
tion of the carriers, and so forth. 

Harllee Branch and Oswald Ryan, 
members, differed from the majority on 
the question of the proper role which 
competition should play in the future de- 
velopment of the domestic system. They 
took the position that the Board shoulda 
abandon the general presumption doc- 
trine and authorize competition solely 
on the basis of public interest. 
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One Then, Armies Now 











First Trans-channel Plane 


Louis Bleriot wobbled and fluttered 
across the English Channel from Calais 
to Dover, 22 miles in 37 minutes, in a 
contraption he ealled a monoplane, 35 
years ago. 

Since the assault on Mr. Schickel- 
gruber’s harried preserves began on 
June 6 literally armies have gone by 
airplane and glider from England to 
France. Tons and tons and tons of air- 
borne explosives and allied soldiers by 
the thousands multiplied have dropped 
from the clouds to the land Bleriot left 
in a flight that made history. 

Only 35 years have passed since 
Bleriot in his papier-mache, or maybe it 
was wood and fabric, plane with its 
25-horsepower engine skittered over the 
22 wet miles to land at Dover with a 
smack that wrecked his gear. 

Thirty-five years? Let anyone who is 
going to prophesy about what the future 
of aviation is going to be remember that 
figure. Thirty-five years. 


2,500 WTS Planes Sold 
As Fiscal Year Ends 


The sale of CAA War Training planes 
which began February 21 and has con- 
tinued as the various WTS courses have 
been completed, neared the halfway 
mark at the end of June. The total 
number sold by June 30 was 2,500.  Al- 
together the CAA expects to dispose of 
about 5,450 planes. 

Most of the present stock awaiting 
disposal consists of Pipers, Cubs, Aeron- 
cas, Taylorerafts, Luscombes, Inter- 
states, and other light planes in the 50 
to 65 hp. class which were used in ele- 
mentary training. Around 500 Wacos, 
Fairchilds, Howards, and other secon- 
dary training planes of 100 to 220 hp. 
will also be available. Most of the cross 
country planes have already been sold. 

The majority of the sales have been 
made to private individuals. Bids are 
being taken at the seven regicnal offices 
in the United States proper. 


Safe Size for Airports 


A study of aircraft performance to 
determine what size airports should be 
for safe operation has been issued by 
the CAA Technical Development Divi- 
sion. The report, “The Correlation of 
Aircraft Take-off and Landing Charac- 
teristics with Airport Size,” may be ob- 
tained by writing the CAA Information 
and Statistics Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


CAB Sets Top Price 
Northeast Can Pay 
In Mayflower Deal 


Registering disapproval of treating 
operating certificates as if they were 
speculative security, the Civil Aero- 
nauutics Board has decided that $10,000 
is the top price Northeast Airlines may 
pay for Mayflower Airlines in a proposed 
merger. * 

Northeast, now operating from Boston 
through New England agreed to pay 
Mayflower $17,500 for its 16614-acre 
landing field adjacent to the Nantucket 
Airport and its certificate for a Massa- 
chusetts route from Boston to Nan- 
tucket Island which it hasn’t opened 
since 1939. 

With the landing field appraised at 
$8,300, the Board pointed out that the 
remaining amount of the agreed price 
would be much more than the certifi- 
cate is worth, although Northeast con- 
tends that it will be free of the expense 
of making survey flights and of securing 
an operating certificate. The Board 
said that the sale of operating certifi- 
eates at inflated prices is inconsistent 
with the public interest and is not con- 
ducive to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of an economically sound air trans- 
portation system. 

On condition that the price is scaled 
down to $10,000, and the new agreement 
is filed with the Board, the transfer and 
purchase has the Board’s approval on 
the grounds that Northeast will be able 
to give better service and also because 
the two routes can be integrated from 
the standpoints of traffic, operations 
and geographical coverage. 

Most of the users of the Mayflower 
route travel by way of Boston and New 
York. Northeast will be able to give 
them single-company service since it 
has been given a new route between 
New York and Boston and is also the 
only company serving cities north of 
Boston. The carrier will be able to use 
the same aircraft required for the nor- 
mal operation of its New England route, 
and the proposed schedules will fit into 
its present system, the Board said. 

The Mayflower route, with service 
through summer recreational territory 
which is more accessible by air than 
ground, is a fertile field for air traffic, 
the Board indicated. Air service was 
started in the area in 1929. 


New Equipment Models 
Propellers 


,Sensenich: S4ES, wood, 82-in. diameter, 
53 inch- to 47-inch pitch. 100 hp, 2100 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 485, 6—-3—44) 

Sensenich : T8RB, wood, 78-inch diameter, 
55-inch to 39-inch pitch, 125 hp, 2600 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 538, 6-13-44) 

Skis 

Heath: model 1250. Approved static load 
per ski 1250 lbs. (Type Certificate No. 138. 
6-27-44) 


Landing Field Facilities 


The United States has 1,000 landing 
fields capable of handling airline traffic. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Statistics 
Operations for May 1944 


Operator 


Routes operate d 


Revenue 
miles 
flown 


All American Aviat In Total 

Pittsburgh-Huntington, Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsport, Harrisburg, Washington 

\ rit Airlin I Total 
Dallas-Los Angeles 
New York-Chicago 
Boston-New York 
Boston-Cleveland 
Cleveland-N ash ville 
New York-Fort Worth 
Washington-C hicago 
Chieago-Fort Worth 
Buffalo-Toronto 
El Paso or Fort Worth-Mexico City 

tranif? Airways, In rotal 
Chicago-Dallas 
Denver-Brownsville 
San Antonio-Laredo 

hicago & 5 hern Air Line Total 
Chicago-New Orleans 
Memphis-Houston 

( tal Air I In Total 
Denver-El Paso 
Pueblo-Tulsa 
Denver-Kansas City 

elt r Corporatiot Total 
Charleston or Savannah-Fort Worth 
Atlanta-Cincinnati 

t rn Air Lit It Total 

New York-San Antonio or Brownsvilk 
New York-Miami 
Chicago-Jacksonville 
Atlanta-Tampa 

Inland Air Lines, Ine -Total 
Denver-Gireat Falls 
Cheyenne-Huron 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine Total 
Minneapolis-Tulsa 
Minneapolis-Des Moines-St. Louis or Kansas 

City 
National Airlin In Total 


Northeast 


Northwe 


Pennsylvania-( 


Airlines, Ine 


st Airlines, In 


Airlines 


entral 


( orporation 


Jacksonville-Key West via Miami 
Jacksonville-New Orleans 


Boston-Presque Isle and Moncton Total 


Total 
Chicago-Twin Cities-Seattle; Fargo-Winnipeg 
Minneapolis-Duluth 


Total 


Norfolk- Detroit 
Detroit-Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh- Buffalo 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham 


lranscontinental & Western Total 
Air, Ine 
New York-Los Angeles 
Dayton-Chicago 
Boulder City-San Francisco 
Kansas City-Pittsburgh via Chicago 
St. Louis-Detroit via Cincinnati and Dayton 
Washington-Dayton via Columbus 
United Air Lines, Ine Total 
New York-San Francisco 
Salt Lake City-Seatth 
Seattle-San Diego 
Seattle-Vancouver 
Washington-Toledo 
Western Air Lines, Inc Total 
San Diego-Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls 
Great Falls-Lethbridge 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Total 
82 


102, 776 


2, 847, 839 
1, 029, 353 
125, OSS 
140, 446 
30, 184 
62, 636 
730, 384 
166, 535 
120, 240 

3, 800 

139, 173 


384, 228 
214, S09 
160), 203 

9, 036 
201, 097 
168, 313 


32, 784 


241,399 


165,318 | 


41, 300 
34, 781 


1,313, 177 
461, O04 
(46, 386 


111, 484 


85, 432, 


26, O52 
176, 984 
136, 309 

40, 675 
267, 332 
133, 198 
134, 134 


91,723 
184, 013 
477, 578 
6, 435 
365, 241 
298, 189 
14, 168 
13, USO 
39, 804 


1, 735, 509 


1, 195, 121 





2, 402, 438 
1, 784, 594 
148, 902 
409, 924 
8, 192 

50, $26 


255, 793 


151, 997 


31, 248 | 


9, 900 


tevenue 

passen- 
gers 

varried 


76, 360 
19, 690 
18, 567 
14, 256 


5, 865 
3, 859 
1, 664 
739 

12, 382 
4, 635 
2, 904 
37,010 


15, 116 
16, 191 
7,770 





4 
1,737 
12, 367 
12, 367 
0 


29, 815 


26, 511 
1, 604 
1,115 
1,879 


= 10, 934 


6, 188 
1, 291 

496, 
3, 471 


11,235,831 


Revenue 


Revenue 


4, 926, 662 


a > Express Express Passenger ’ os 
passenger | Carried | pound-miles | seat-miles P@Ssenger 
miles (pound flown flow load factor 
flown — . ™ (percent 
0 9,171 1, 237, 453 0 
17,977,772 1, 485, 167 732, 421,627 | 53, 220, 123 


17, 734, 163 
6, 9S1, 929 





2, 170, 935 
59, 280 





2, 775, 347 
128, 694 
3, 582, 442 
3, 037, 318 
545, 124 





2, 084, 679 
1, 378, O96 
379, SIS 
325, 865 


4,942,956 | 
4,016, 841 
926, 115 
20, 888, 003 
&, 17S 138 
9, O77, 934 
3, 297, 062 
334, 569 
644, 499 

644, 499 
0 


1, 709, 487 
1, 328, 720 
380, 767 
3, 253, 408 
1, 556. 143 
1, 697, 265 
1, 086, 867 
7, 937, 976 
7, 937, 976 
0 


6, 627,771 





670, 196 


28, 148, 107 


19, 620, 890 
546, 498 

1, 491, 013 
4, 508, 566 
1, 049, 899 
931, 241 


37, 414, 589 
25, 542, 239 
2, 868, 444 
7, 865, 361 
162, 21: 


976, 









3, 071, 137. 
512, 536 
71, 557 


1, 271, 432 








91, 169 129, 358, 109-19, 740, 202 






571,412 269 f 7, 668, 276 
12, 367 47, 543, 943 2, 786, 484 
15, 875, 904 597, 657 


19, 994, 615 





49, OOS 
2, 810 
17, 248 


32, 733, 912 
246, 772 


17, 031, 031 




















96, 134 43,827,751 7,607,711 90, 54 
825 36, 146, 152 4, 143, 317 96.15 

5 7, 601, 499 3, 273, 126 84.79 

80, 100 191, 268 67. 28 

82, 188 33, 714, 295 1,176 013 85.79 
70, O50 28, 310, 304 3, 493, 211 86.95 
12, 128 5, 403, 991 682, 802 79. 84 
15, 818 6, 003, 204 $2, 85 
&, GOS 3.5 25 79. 36 
3, 500 17, 007 89. 71 
3, 320 1, 758, 27: 91.70 
69, 937 24, 314, 827 5, 326, 493 92, 80 
42, 991 15, 661, 867 4, 340, 788 92. 54 
26, 946 8, 652, 960 985, 705 93. 95 
386,635 263, 879,230 23,929, 831 87,29 
130, 992 75, 152, 804 89. 51 
167, 954 145, 793, 275 84. 55 
78, 178 38, 948, 94.74 
9, 511 3, 984, 577 58. O5 





1,972 405, 719 


901, 221 

















1, 680 329, 386 901, 221 71.51 
292 76, 333 0 
15, 808 4, 241, 897 2, 170, 854 78, 75 
12, 585 3, 373, 219 1, 668, 029 79. 66 
3, 223 868, 678 502, 825 75. 73 
43, 044 15, 027, 105 3, 713, 867 87,60 
le s 4, 129, 230 1, 855, 347 83. 87 
26, 486 10, 897, 875 1, 858, 520 91. 32 
8, 739 1, 985, 228 1, 926, 183 56, 43 
139, 599 71, 663, 714 9, 244, 224 85, 87 
138, 724 71, 538,589 | 9, 244,224 85. 87 
875 125, 125 0 
313, 173 58, 035, 106 7, 632, 701 86, 83 
274,078 | 49,391, 1036, 224, 189 88.11 
16, 414 : 297, 948 84. 83 
10, 778 274, 680 80. 42 
11, 903 835, 884 80. 18 
968, 911 510,547,782 30,488, 011 92. 33 
570,946 | 353, 552,548 | 21 ~~ 92. 58 
47, OSS 10, 249, 216 88. 43 
21,214 10, 817, 440 1,3 96, 02 
219, 511 116, 713, O76 4, 785, 527 94. 21 
531 13, 981, 323 1, 326, 251 79. 16 
22, 621 5, 234, 179 1, O11, 630 92. 05 
827, 806 643, 447,527 39, 138, 838 95. 59 
643, 589 562, 368, 274 | 26,615, 659 95, 97 
48, 319 26, 801, 703 3, 261, 609 87.95 
114, 583 46), 627, 877 8, 076, 645 97. 38 
2, 793 352, 005 168, 799 96. 10 
18, 522 7, 297, 668 1, 016, 126 96.08 
34, 011, 826 5, 386, 253 
30, 907, 406 3, 221, 550 


544, 927 
71, 343 
2, 488, 150 


2 2,444, 764, 291 


655, 319 
203, 052 

1, 306, 332 
197, 378, 606 
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Operations for May 1944—Continued 


Revenue | Revenue Revenue 


Revenue | \assen- asnmer Express Express | Passenger | | oconger 

Guateter | Routes operated miles I — os earried | pound-miles | seat-miles | Pad — 

flown carried flown (pounds) flown flown (percent) 
Colonial Airlines. Ine New York-Montreal 79, O12 4, 354 1, 349, 774 17, 248 5, 172, 998 1, 659, 252 81.35 
Hawaiian Airlines. Ltd Honolulu-Hilo and Port Allen 73, 476 8, 001 1, 153,791 646, 584 98, 746, 221 1, 237, 440 93,24 
Grand total , 11,389,021 328,996 180,616,452 5,200,074 2, 548,683,510 200, 275, 298 90. 18 


The total passengers carried for each airline is an unduplicated figure with the exception of United, whose unduplicated figure was not available 
Operations for the first five months of 1944 as compared with the same period of 1943 


Revenue passengers carried 




































Revenue miles flown ‘unduplicated) January Revenue passenger miles Express carried (pounds) 
January-May M: — vend flown January-May January~May 
Operator wnaY 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
All American Aviation, Inc 442, 948 0 0 0 0 42, 622 43, 706 
American Airlines, Ine 8ST 313, 655 301, 808 190, 547, 597 167, 787, 115 7, 789, 413 7, 491, 356 
Braniff Airways, Ine 655 70, 924 56, 782 29, § j 23, 753, 21: 425, 260 5OR, 294 
Chicago & Southe rm Air Lines, Ine 182 33, 083 31, 608 15, 396, 822 311, 465 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 196 20, 990 17, 6833 7, } 43, 481 
Delta Air Corporation 185 55, 414 229, 007 
Eastern Air Lines, Ine 060 ) 161, 359 1, 787, 993 
Inland Air lines, Ine 115 5, 631 13, 020 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 939 7 47, 023 
National Airlines, Ine &N4 
Northeast Airlines, Ine ; 61 
Northwest Airlines, Ine 269, 334 1,5 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation . 446, 014 3 109. 6 i15 1, 441, 821 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc a4 762 6. 127, 881 3, 994, 681 
United Air Lines, Inc , S89, STS 8 232, 045 4! , 094, 3, 861, 113 
Western Air Lines, Inc 1, 039, 062 36, 596 10, 968, 167 369, 678 4104, 998 
Total 48, 494 O62 39, 822, 551 1, 303, 950 1, 047, 543 732, 303, 599 585, 021, 317 22, 631, 984 20, 954, 896 
Index (1943= 100) 121.78 100. 00 124. 48 100. 00 125. 18 100. 60 108. 00 100. 00 
Colonial Airlines, Ine 306, 472 254, O61 16, 650 12, 182 5, 136, 014 3, 74, 976 66, 324 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd 359, 463 393, 743 41, 005 47, 380 5, 883, 437 2, 792, 701 2, 211, 674 
Grand Total 49, 160, 699 40, 470, 355 1, 361, 695 1, 107, 105 3, 050 592, 206, 796 25, 499, 661 23, 232. 894 
Index (1%43= 100) _ .- 121. 47 100. 00 123. 00 100. 00 125. 50 100. 00 109. 76 100. 00 
= . 
Express pound miles flown Passenger seat miles flown Revenue passenger load factor 
January-May January~May (percent) January-May 
Operator - 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
All American Aviation, Inc 6, 236, 380 5, 571, 828 0 
American Airlines, Inc 3, 700, 883, 424 3. 6a, 407, 215, 829, 930 198, 
Braniff Airways, Ine 798, 362 6, 643 32, 7 26 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc_. , 624, 479 38 709, 907 18, 
Continental Air Lines, Ine 27, 992, 926 13, 829, 257 
Delta Air C orporé ation }, 843, 970 87, 051, 837 
Eastern Air Lines, Ine 1, 255, 851, 119 1, 136, 850, 799 108, 200, 527 
Inland Air Lines, Ine 1, 885, 320 2, 982, 433 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine ~ 21, 10, 931, 737 
National Airlines, Inc 3, 29, 448, 644 
Northeast Airlines, Ine 5, 790, 127 
Northwest Airlines, Inc $29, 175, 952 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation 268, 574, 902 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Ine 5 122, ( 127 222 
United Air Lines, Ine 3. 169, 295, 748 
Western Air Lines, Inc 193, 114, 931 20, 912, 799 13, 414, 962 
Total 11, 813, 959, 964 | 11, 551, 053. 330 828, 985, 804 691, 158, 978 88. 34 84. 64 
Index (1943= 100) 102. 28 100. 00 119. 94 100. 00 104. 37 100. 00 
Colonial Airlines, Ine- 22, 799, 930 18, 000, 320 6, 435, 928 4, 870, mH 79. 80 72. 32 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd.-.- 438, 367, 324 6, 295, 512 7, 204, 064 93. 45 59 
Grand Total. 12, , 127, 218 f 703, 323. 153 88. 31 84 21 
Index (1943= 100) 102. 92 100. 00 100. 00 104. 87 100. 00 
January February March April May Total 
Passengers carried (unduplicated) (total revenue and non-revenue:) ! | | 
16 domestic airlines 242, 683 221, O11 260, 043 18 1, 329. 081 
Total airlines 255, 0O1 231, 809 270, 945 , 173 1, 341, 436 


Passenger miles flown (total revenue and non-revenue): 
16 domestic airlines é 1 
Total airlines. ‘ 1 


181, 038, 023 745, 846, 606 
183, 541, 588 748, 350, 171 





. 474, 106 | 125,088,611 | 142, 834, 165 | 
727,253 | 127, 107,076 4, 884, 424 | 





| Preliminary. Due to the delay in reporting by some companies, these figures are subject to revision in subsequent publications. 
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OFFICIAL ACTIONS ... 


Civil Aeronautics Board 





ORDERS 2878 THROUGH 2950 
Airline Orders 
Service 


No. 2879 rescinded an order which author 
ized Bert Ruoff's Bristol Bay Air Service to 
suspend service between certain emo 
points in the Territory of Alaska, (May 
31) 

No. 2880 dismissed Seaboard Airways’ ap 
plication for a certificate. (May 31) 

No. 2881 dismissed an EAL application for 
a certificate. (May 31) 

No. 2887 severed and dismissed the appli- 
cations of National Airlines and Air Trans 
port Corp. for certificates from Docket 570 
et al (June 5) 

No. 2888 dismissed National’s application 
for a certificate. (June 5) 

No. 2894 approved an agreement between 
Braniff and Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S. A. on landing of Braniff aircraft at Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico. (June 8) 

No. 2895 permitted Continental to _ tem 
porarily suspend passenger service on Route 
“9 beginning June 3. (June 10) 

No, 2896 denied the petition of the Or 
leans Airport Commission of the City of New 
Orleans, La., to intervene in Docket 570 et al. 
(June 10) 

No. 2897 permitted Penn-Central to inau 
gurate nonstop service between certain points 
on Route 55 on June 15. (June 10) 

No, 2902 approved Northeast’s application 
for acquisition of Maytlower Airlines (Is 
sued with an opinion June 12) 

No. 2908 approved Northeast's application 
for service between Boston and New York 
Newark, providing Worcester, Mass., and 
Waterbury, Conn., shall not be served on the 
same flight as the intermediate point New 
Bedford—Fall River, Mass. It authorized 
UAL to serve Cleveland and Boston, via 
Hartford. This order also authorized TWA 
to serve Pittsburgh and Boston via Williams- 
port, Pa., and Binghamton and Albany, N. Y. 
It extended EAL’s Routes 5 and 6 from 
New York to Boston, provided Boston is 
served only on flights originating or termi- 
nating south of Richmond, Va., or west of 
Charleston, W. Va. Denied applications of 
Colonial, Seaboard, and American. (Issued 
with an opinion June 12) 

No, 2914 rescinded a previous order which 
suspended UAL service to Allentown, Pa 
(June 14) 

No. 2915 rescinded a previous order which 
suspended PCA service between Muskegon, 
Mich, and Chicago Ill. (June 15) 

No. 2916 notified National Airlines that the 
national defense no longer requires delaying 
izuration of service at West Palm Beach, 
(June 15) 

No. 2919 dismissed the application of 
Rocky Mountain Motor Co, for a certificate. 
(June 16) 

No. 2920 dismissed the application of K. E 
Guerin Trucking Co. for a certificate. (June 
16) 

No. 2921 permitted EAL to serye Lake 
Charles, La., beginning June 15, through, the 
use of the Lake Charles Army Air Base. 
(June 16) 

No, 2o22 permitted EAL to inaugurate 
nonstop service on June 15 between Indian 
apolis and Nashville (June 16) 

No. £925 permitted EAL to inaugurate non 
stop service on June 15 between Elouston and 
Lake Charles (June 16) 

No. 2928 partially rescinded order 1754 
insofar as it authorized temporary suspen- 
sion of se'vice between St. Louis and Louis- 
ville via Evansville, Ind. Notified EAL that 
the national defense no longer requires de- 
laying insuguration of service beyond Louis 
ville to Washington, D. C. via Lexington, 
Frankfort, Ky., and Charleston, W. Va. 
(June 24) 

No. 2920 dismissed the application of Beach 
Motor Transit Co. for a certificate. (June 
24) 

No. 2931 granted the Orleans Airport Com- 
mission of the City of New Orleans permission 
to intervene in Docket 525 et al. (June 24) 
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No. 2932 granted the City of Houston per- 
mission to intervene in Woeket 525 et al. 
(June 24) 

No. 2946 consolidated the applications of 
Alaska Airlines and Arthur G. Woodley with 
the certification of the Postmaster General 
concerning the needs of the Postal Service 
for air mail transportation in Alaska and 
assigned thom for public hearing. (June 26) 

No. 2947 reopened the proceeding concern 
ing the aie of mail pay fixed tor National 
by Order 2715. ‘The Board will neonmalee the 
rate set for the period beginning Feb, 1, 1944, 
but decided that the rates fixed for = 1, 
1943 to Jan, 31, 1944 will remain the same, 
(June 27) 


Interlocking Relationships 


No. 2890 directed A. Garni, EAL, and 
PANAGRA to show cause why 2 previous 
orders approving intertocking relationships 
should not be revoked. Consolidated dockets 
15-409(A)-1 ard 164 into one proceeding 
aud assigned tiem for public hearing. 
(June 6) 

No. 2904 modified Order 396 so that George 
L. Ribl ard Evan E. Young may _ her. alter 
hold some other directorship or office within 
the Pan American System. (June 10) 

No. 2905 modified Order 470 so that James 
Hi. Johuston and Andre A. Piiester may hold 
some other directorship cr otlice within the 
Van American System. (June 10) 

No, 2906 modified Order 618 so that Virgil 
Ek. Chenea may hold some other d-rectorship 
or office within the Pan American System. 
(June 10) 

No. 2907 modified order 894 so that J. 
Carroll Cone may hereafter hold some other 
directorship or office within the Pan American 
System. (June 10) 

No. 2908 modified Order 1180 so that Wm. 
J. Mekvoy may hcreatter bold some other 
directorship or office within the Pan Ameri- 
can System. (Jure 10) 

No. 2909 modified Order 1221 so that Juan 
T. Trippe, John S. Woodbridge, James C. 
Roop, li. Preston Morris, A. M. Archibald, 
Cc. M. Blaske, John C. Cooper or Frauklin 
Gledhill, respectively may hereafter hold some 
other directorship or office with the Pan 
American System. (June 10) 


Miscellaneous 


No. 2889 approved cancellation of an agree- 
ment between UAL and Western concerning 
joint ceeupancy of certain office space in 
San Diego, Calif. (June 5) 

No. 2033 approved an agreement between 
Western and Northwest Airlines on furnish- 
ing of facilities by Western to Northwest at 
Municipal Airport, Great Falls, Mont. 
(June 24) 

No. 2934 approved an agreement between 
UAL and Inlind on furnishing of certain 
services by UAL to Inland at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Municipal Airport. (June 24) 

No. 2955 approved an agreement between 

UAL and Western on rental of hangar space 
ard joint use of facilities at San Diego, Calif., 
Municipal Airport. (June 24) 
No. 2936 approved an agreement between 
UAL and Mid-Continent en furnishing of 
certain services, facilities, and personnel by 
UAL to Mid-Continent at Des Moines, lowa, 
Municipal Airport (June 24) 


Airmen Orders 
Suspensions 


No. 2S78 susperded the commercial certifi 
cate of Kenneth W. Gardiner for 90 days. 
Gardiner, accompanied by a student, risked 
a collision with other aircraft on an attempted 
take-off from the Topeka, Kans., Municipal 
Airport. (May 31) 

No. 2882 suspended William T. Shaver's 
private pilot certificate for 15 days because, 
although he was not a licensed mechanic, he 
repaired an aircraft engine. (June 2) 

No. 2883 suspended the mechanic certifi- 
cate, with aireraft and engine ratings of 
Ralph D. Korngold for 30 days. WKorngold 
certified several aircraft as airworthy when 
in fact their wing spars contained dangercus 
cracks. (June 2 (These planes were bein 
operated in Arizona. An article entitled “De- 


hydrated Wing Spars” in the December 15, 
19,3, issue of the Journal explained how to 
treat the spar cracks which develop from 
continued operation in arid regions.) 

No. 2886 amended a previous order to 
change the effcetive date of the suspension of 
‘chute technician Victor Layette'’s certificate 
from May 5 to March 9, 1944. (June 5) 

No. 2892 suspended the private certificate 
of Wm. R. Simpson for 30 days. Simpson 
failed to maintain the engine and aircraft log 
books for his plane. (June 7) 

No. 2901 suspended the private certificate 
of Malcolm RKie>s because he did not meet 
physical requirements. Riess had not taken 
a renewal physical but flew a plane near 
Vicksburg, Miss. He was found to have di- 
plopia, or “double vision’, which cannot be 
corrected by glasscs. (June 12) 

No. 2911 suspended Frank Hammond's 
commercial certificate for 6 months and 
thereafter until he passes the required 
written exam. Hammond took off from an 
undesignated landing area known as Hadley 
Field, New Brunswick, N. J. without prior 
approval and committed other violations of 
the Civil Air Regulations. (June 14) 

No. 2012 suspended for 30 days Sherwood 
E. Cole's ‘chute technician certificate. Cole 
made unauthorized repairs to several ‘chutes 
and did not keep an accurate record of his 
packing operations. (June 14) 

No. 2917 suspended Cleo C. Crockett’s 
‘chute technician certificate for 90 days be- 
cause he packed ‘chutes which had not been 
thoroughly dried and aired. (June 16) 

No. 2918 suspended Jos. C. Cretzler’s 
mechanic certificate for 90 days because he 
signed a periodic inspection report certify- 
ing an aircraft as airworthy when it was 
not. (June 16) 

No. 2925 suspended Abraham M. Rodri- 
guez’s aircraft and engine mechanic certif- 
icate for 90 days because he certified that 
an aircraft was airworthy when it was not. 
(June 21) 

No. 2926 suspended Charles F. Kimbley’s 
commercial certificate for 90 days. Kimbley, 
while a student pilot during 1941 and 1942, 
carried passengers and committed other 
violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 
(June 14) 

No. 2927 ordered Ray D. Johnson to show 
good cause why, within 10 days of the date 
of this order a previous Board Order, No. 
2860, should not be amended to suspend his 
commercial certificate for 60 days. (June 
oo 
23 

No. 2938 suspended John C. Lott’s com- 
mercial certificate for 60 days because he 
flew a plane into the San Antonio airways 
traflic control area without filing a_ flight 
plan. On the same flight he flew in instru- 
ment weather although he did not held an 
instrument rating. (June 26) 

Nos. £939 through 2943 suspended the 
flight instructor ratings of Robert BE. Pick- 
ard, Alvin P. Haurum, Kal!min J. Edleman, 
Wilbur R. Dunkle, and Robert R. Buckmaster, 
for 90 days because they flew near Water- 
loo, Lowa, at less than 500 ft. (June 26) 

No. 2948 suspended the Private certif- 
icate of Wayne W. Jones for 30 days because 
he landed on and took off from U. S. Hi 
way No. 65 near Princeton, Mo. (June 

No. 2949 suspended the private certificate 
of George H. Burns for 30 days. Burns 
operated an aireraft with a higher engine 
hp. than that for which he was rated. 
(June 28) 

No. 0 suspended Pierce P. O'Carroll's 
commercial certilicate for 90 days. O Carroll 
started a take-off run from the Macomb, 
Ill. Airport when there was risk of collision 
with another plane and committed other 
violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 
(June 23) 














Revocations 


No. 2884 revoked Engune Sossaman’s 
student certificate because he carried a 
passenger, did not keep a log book, and com- 
mitted other violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. (June 5) 

No. 2885 revoked the student certificate 
of Nollie D. Hamilton because he did not 
keep a log book, operated an unsafe aircraft, 
and committed other violations of the Civil 
Air Regulations. (June 5) 
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No. 2891 revoked the commercial certif 
icate of Harvey D. Apgar because he flew 
over Apgar, Mont. at an altitude of less 
than 1,000 ft. (June 7) 

No. 2899 revoked the student certificate 
of Howard T. Logan because he attempted 
to use notes on meteorology during a written 
exam for a private certificate. (June 12) 


Miscellaneous 


No. 2893 dismissed without prejudice the 
Administrator's complaint against the 
American Aeronautical Institute, Ine., an 
aircraft and engine mechanic school. (June 
7) 

No. 2898 waived the provisions of Sec. 
27.15 of the Civil Air Regulations, in favor 
of Arlen E. McCarthy, provided he serves 
30 days under a certificated dispatcher in 
scheduled service and applies for a dis- 
patcher certificate before Oct. 1. (June 12) 

No. 2900 dismissed the Administrator’s 
complaint that student pilot W. Byron Hook 
carried a passenger. (June 12) 

No. 2910 dismissed the Administrator's 
complaint, which alleged that Cyrus R. 
Nicholson violated the Civil Air Regulations, 
because the Administrator did not file the 
complaint within 6 months after the vio 
lations. (June 14) 

No. 2913 dismissed the complaint of the 
Administrator that commercial pilot Hubert 
A. Powell flew an unairworthy = plane. 
(June 12) 

No, 2924 dismissed Frederick W. Schmitt's 
petition for reconsideration of the Admin- 
istrator’s refusal to issue him a commercial 
certificate since this certificate has now 
been issued to him. (June 16) 

No. 2929 assigned the proceeding concern- 
ing Stacha L. Burton, who holds a_ para- 
chute technician certificate, for oral argu- 
ment before the Board on July 18. (June 
24) 

No. 2937 denied C. A. Fortun's request 
for a waiver of See. 25.14 so that he could 
obtain a parachute technician certificate of 
rigger grade without taking a written exam 
if otherwise qualified. (June 26) 

No. 2944 dismissed the Administrator's 
complaint against M. F. Jellen who holds a 
commercial certifieate. (June 26) 

No. 2945 dismissed the Administrator's 
complaint against Bay Cities Fliers, a fly 
ing school in Calif. The certificate was 
surrendered to the Administrator and can 
celled before the hearing. (June 26) 


Regulations 


Reg. 310 _-______ Effective June 15, 1944 

Any first pilot listed in Pensylvania-Cen 
tral Airlines air carrier operating certificate 
on June 15, 1944, as qualified to operate 
aireraft in scheduled air transportation be 
tween Detroit, Mich... and Milwaukee, Wis.. 
via Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Mich., and 
who was qualified on June 1, 1942, for the 
route between Detroit, Mich., and Chicago, 
Ill., via Grand Rapids and Muskegon, will 
be deemed competent to pilot aireraft in 
scheduled air transportation between Mus 
kegon, Mich., and Chieago, HL, upon com- 
pletion of two one-way trips accompanied 
by a company check pilot: Provided, that 
one landing at Chieago is accomplished 
under contact flight eonditions with visi 
bility of at least 3 miles. 


Reg. 311 re Effective July 1, 1944 


Special Civil Air Regulation Serial No. 
278 is amended by striking the words “June 
30, 1944" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “December 31, 1944." 

NoTeE: This regulation replaces’ Special 
Civil Air Regulation Serial No, 298 which has 
erpired, 


Amdt. 61-1 ______ Effective June 9, 1944 


It appearing from representations made 
by air carriers that due to a shortage of 
material and personnel occasioned by the 
war it ‘s impossible for some of the air 
carriers to maintain in proper working con- 
dition an altitude recording device as _ re- 
quired by § 61.341 of the Civil Air Regula 
tions; therefore, effective June 9, 1944, 
§ 61.341 of the Civil Air Regulations is 
repealed. 
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AIR REGULATIONS ... As of July 1, 1944 





om : PART 
TITLE No 
Aircraft 
Airworthiness Certificates 01 
Type and Production Certificates 02 
Airplane Airworthiness 04 
Engine Airworthiness 13 
Propeller Airworthiness 14 
Equipment Airworthiness 15 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness 16 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of 
Aircraft, Engines, Propellers, Instru- 
ments 18 
Airmen 
Pilot Certificates 20 
Airline Pilot Rating 21 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 22 
Mechanic Certificates 24 
Parachute Technician Certificates 25 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certifi- 
cates 26 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates _.- 27 
Physical Standards for Airmen 29 
Air Carriers 
Air Carrier Operating Certification 40 


Air Agencies 


Flying School Rating 

Ground Instructor Rating 

Repair Station Rating 

Mechanic School Rating 

Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings 





Air Navigation 


Air Traffic Rules 60 

Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 61 

Foreign Air Carrier Regulations 66 
Miscellaneous 

Definitions 98 


Regulations of the Administrator 


Aircraft Registration Certificates 501 
Recordation of Aircraft Ownership 503 
Seizure of Aircraft. 531 


No. AMENDMENTS 
SSUED 


DATE LATEST 


> 
PRICE EDITION 


Part Manual Part Manual Part Manual 


$0. 05 None 10/15/42 None 21 
05 None 3/1/41 None 
15 () 11/1/43 2/1/41 l 5 
05 None 8/1/41 None 
05 () 7/15/42 12/1/38 
Free $0. 10 4/15/44 7/1/38 
0.05 Free 2/13/41 | 2/13/41 l 
. 05 0. 50 9/1/42 6/1/43 
10 None = 2/15/44 None 
05 None 10/1/42 None 3 
05 None 10/15/42 | None 
05 None 7/1/43, None 
05 None = 12/15/43 None 
05 None 2/1/44 | None 
.05 None 10/1/43 None 
05 None 6/1/42 None 1 
Ww None 11/1/42 None 2 
05 Free 11/1/40 12/40 3 2 
05 None | 12/15/43 None 
05 Free 10/1/42 2/41 
. 05 (‘) 1 8/1/42 5/40 
05 None 1/21/43 | None 
.10 0.15 | 11/15/43 8/1/43 6 
.10 None 2/1/44 None 1 
.05 None 3/1/42 None 


05 None 10/15/42. None 
Free None 3/31/43 None 
Free None 3/31/43 | None 
Free None 12/8/41 None 





! Out of stock. 
2 Special regulation No 223. 





Recent Changes Made 
In Board Personnel 


James Francis Reilly, executive as- 
sistant to Chairman Pogue of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has been appointed 
to the Washington, D. C., Publie Util- 
ities Commission. John H. Wanner, 
formerly of the Board’s economic legal 
staff, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel to succeed Stuart G. Tip- 
ton, who has resigned to join the staff 
of the Air Transport Association. 

Albert F. Beitel, of the office of trial 
examiners, resigned to enter private 
law practice in Washington. Ymory 
T. Nunneley, assistant general counsel, 
finance legal division, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve and assigned 
to duty with the Naval Air Transport 
Service in Washington. J. C. Brawner, 
formerly chief of the rates section, has 
joined the staff of National Airlines 
as an assistant to President G. T. Baker. 


Lack of Flight Plan 
Endangers Four Lives 


A girl student pilot, with less than 40 
hours of training, put her own and the 
lives of three men in jeopardy in an air 
collision near Beloit, Wis., which might 
have been avoided had a plan of the pro- 
posed flight been made. Investigators 
report the cause of the accident as “in- 
experience” and call attention to the 
“negligence” on the part of an experi- 
enced pilot and the girl’s instructor and 
owner of the plane which she flew. 

The accident occurred during a pro- 
posed cross-country flight from = the 
South Beloit (Ill.) Airport to Dalton 
Lake, Wis. Pilot Donald E. Dressel- 
haus with two passengers, led the way 
and Miss Lauretta Carol Schleier, in a 
much faster plane, followed. She ap- 
parently attempted to maneuver her ma- 
chine to avoid hitting the other. Wit- 
nesses said she zig-zagged, seemingly 
trying to remain at a safe distance be- 
hind Dresselhaus. He was able to bring 
his plane safely down. 
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Post-war Flying Discussed 








Copies of recent speeches by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Burden and 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator Stan- 
ton dealing with important phases of 
post-war aviation are obtainable from 
the CAA Information and Statisties 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

At Sacramento Mr. Stanton addressed 
a conference of mayors from 11 far 
western cities on post-war aviation. He 
outlined west-coust plans, saying there 
would be 248 new landing fields in the 
area, 

Mr. Burden spoke before the Feeder 
Airlines Association in Washington. 
His remarks were under four main 
headings: Reduction in cost of local 
airplane service; increase in conven- 
iences: reasonable assistance from the 
Federal Government; early develop- 
ment of local airlines. 

Ina series of speeches before regional 
und local planning groups in Boston, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Greensboro, N. C., and 
Sacramento, Administrator Stanton dis 
cussed local airport problems and out- 
lined a plan suggested for Federal and 
State partnership in building 3,000 post- 
war airports. 

In his speech at Boston, he described 


. 
Kinney Heads CAA 
. . . . . 
Air Carrier Division 

James L. Kinney has beeu appointed 
chief of the CAA Air Carrier Division 
to succeed the late W. T. Miller. He 
joined the Bureau of Air Commerce 
in 1927 as aircraft and engine inspector 
and has held various jobs in the CAA 
und its predecessors since then. At the 
time of his appointment he was super 
intendent of Safety Regulation of the 
CAA fourth region at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Kinney, a veteran of 32 years of flying 
experience, took his first flight instrue- 
tion in a Curtiss Pusher equipped with 
a shoulder yoke control in Oetober 1912. 
In May 1917, he enlisted in the Signal 
Corps. After graduation he flew as 
observation pilot for several months and 
then became a test pilot for the famous 
JN aireraft which were used as army 
training planes through the first World 
War. 

He made aviation history in 1982 
when he flew an airplane from College 
Park, Md., to Newark, N. J., under ac- 
tual zero-zero conditions throughout 
take-off, flight, and landing. This was 
an important pioneering venture in the 
development of instrument landing. 


Applies for Route in U.S. 


Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., a 
Mexican air carrier, has asked for a 
permit to come into the United States to 
Nogales and Phoenix, Ariz., and Los 
Angeles, in an operation which would 
be confined to through service from 
Mexico to these cities and return trips. 
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bow the Federal-aid airport program 
might apply to New England. He said 
the allocation to the 6 New England 
States under the proposed plan would 
be $4,715,099.60 from a hypothetical $90,- 
000,000 for the United States. 

Applying the same formula to New 
York State in his Syracuse speech, Mr. 
Stanton said New York would receive 
$7,708,676.70. 

“If such a plan were adopted,” Mr. 
Stanton said, “airport improvements or 
construction would be selected and car- 
ried out by the State’s aviation and 
public works agencies. Only projects 
fitting the national airport plan would 
be eligible for Federal aid, and CAA 
standards for location, lay-out and con- 
struction would have to be met.” 

CAA services in planning airports in- 
clude a survey of the national airport 
situation which will be issued soon, 
and an airport management unit which 
haus been set up to collect and make 
available information on how to make 
airports pay. Mr. Stanton also called 
attention to the three universities, 
Southern California, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, which are offering or planning to 
offer courses in airport management. 


Air Film Produced 
By Bureau of Mines 


A sound film on modern air transpor- 
tation has been produced by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
in cooperation with a big oil company. 
Announcement of release of the motion 
picture, which unites the depths of the 
earth with the heights of the sky, is 
made by Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of 
the Bureau. 

The 16-millimeter film which runs for 
30° minutes shows the manufacture, 


maintenance and flight of planes, and’ 


the sources, mineral deposits, from 
which power to fly come. Animated 
drawings by the Army Air Forces give 
in detail the hows and whys of flying. 

“Airplanes—The Metals, Fuels and 
Lubricants”, is the title of the film 
which may be obtained free from the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., for 
short periods. The exhibitor is expected 
to pay for transportation and assume 
responsibility for loss or damage. 

Requests for the film are numerous, 
especially from flying and public schools 
which were quick to realize its educa- 
tional worth. 


Military Production Up 

In 1943 the Aircraft War Production 
Council West Coast plants—Boeing, 
Consolidated Vultee, Douglas, Lock- 
heed, North American, Northrop and 
Ryan—built 304,957,600 pounds of air- 
frames (excluding spares), an output 
$5.73 percent in excess of 1942 produc- 
tion. 


Stough Assigned 
To Establish New 
CAB Alaska Office 


Raymond W. Stough, Director of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Economic 
Bureau, has been made a special con- 
sultant for the purpose of setting up 
un office for the Board in Alaska. 

While Alaskan air transportation has 
been under Board regulation since 1942, 
the Congress just gave the Board funds 
for establishing this Alaskan office. 

The Board attaches great importance 
to this new office because of the growth 
of air service within Alaska and be- 
tween Alaska and the States. While 
the present population is small, dis- 
tunces between settlements are great 
and surface transportation is very 
limited. 

Representing the former Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in the summer of 
1939, Mr. Stough conducted the first 
hearings in Alaska on the Federal 
regulation of air transportation. When 
he returned he issued a report, upon 
which the Board, in 1941, based an in- 
terim opinion. Then the investigation 
was assigned for further hearing, again 
before Mr. Stough. Subsequently, after 
studying 38 applications, the Board, 
with the approval of the President (re- 
quired by the Civil Aeronauties Act of 
1938), issued certificates to 22 Alaskan 
carriers late in 1942. In issuing these 
certificates the Board adopted the plan 
of regulation recommended by Mr. 
Stough. Some of the important phases 
of regulation could not be developed 
until an office was opened in the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Stough, however, made an 
informal investigation of wartime 
Alaskan air operations last summer. 

Mr. Stough has been Director of the 
Board's Economie Bureau since its es- 
tublishment. Before joining the Board 
he served 25 years with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Upon completion of his work in 
Alaska, Mr. Stough will return to 
Washington where, the Board said, “he 
will in his new post assume certain 
functions of major importance in our 
work.” 

The new office will be at Anchorage, 
Which is also the headquarters of 
Region 8 of the CAA. 


Steinhauer Leaves Airport 


J. Earl Steinhauer, who has been 
assistant manager of Washington Na- 
tional Airport since 1941, has gone to 
work for the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation at Hagerstown, Md. 
He started as a mechanic at old Hoover 
Field about 1924, and has been prom- 
inent in private flying affairs for many 
years through the Washington Air 
Derby Association, and in 1938 received 
the Derby award for doing most for 
flying that year. In 1940, he originated 
and installed the motor vehicle inspec- 
tion program of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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CAA’s Communications Service 
Covers the Skies for Aviation 


No phase of Civil Aeronautics Administration activities more graphically shows 
the development of flying than the method and means employed to insure air 


safety. From four small 


stations in 


1920 for the Post Office Department, the 


service has grown to about 470 teletype stations and some 1,240 served by telephone. 


Through its Communications Division 
the CAA is now leasing and operating 
almost 140,000 miles of wires at an an- 
nual expense of $4,000,000. Over these 
wires, which lace the air like a web all 
over the United States and into the 
northern reaches of Alaska, go infor- 
mation of every kind caleulated to de- 
crease the danger to persons in the air. 
The first weather service operated sta- 
tions at Washington, D. C., Omaha, 
Nebr., Elko, Nev., and Oakland, Calif. 

Carrying information on weather 
alone, almost 62,000 miles of lensed wire 
connects teletype machines in the 470 
communications stations and control of 
traffic is handled by some 78,000 miles 
of teletype and telephone wires. At no 
time, day or night, are these stations out 
of instant touch with each other. Aid 
ean be quickly called and as quickly 
dispatched. A passenger can be notified 
of any exigency more easily and quickly 
than if he were traveling by automobile. 

Weather watching is one of the most 
important duties of the Communica- 
tions Division. Reports «are made 
hourly to each of the 470 stations over 
approximately 30,000 miles of leased 
wires and recorded by teletype.  Sup- 
plementing this there are 25,000 miles 
of wire for the transmission of strato- 
sphere weather. These reports come in 
at 6-hour intervals and they bring in- 
formation on weather conditions exist- 
ing 5, 6, or even more miles above the 
earth on which long distance forecasts 
ure based. Oceanic weather conditions 
are reported over about 8,200 miles of 
wire connecting Everett, Washington 
State, San Francisco, Calif., Sayville, 
L. L, N. Y¥., and New Orleans, La. 

Knowledge of weather conditions is a 
prime requisite to flight safety. The 
first stations were established to furnish 
Air Mail Service pilots with such in- 
formation. Communications personnel 
observed the weather and exchanged the 
reports by radiotelegraph. For many 
years aircraft were not radio-equipped 
and the air-ground communication was 
by visual signals. Panels were ar- 
ranged on the ground to keep pilots ad- 
vised on conditions. 

By 1927 an appreciable number of air- 
eraft were equipped with receivers for 
the reception of broadcasts and many 
were equipped with both transmitters 
and receivers for two-way air-ground 
communication. At this time 17 radio 
stations were in operation. All commu- 


nications between stations were still 
being handled by radiotelegraph. 
Eventually it became apparent that 


the volume of communication was too 
great to handle on radiotelegraph facili- 
ties, and attention was turned to the de 
velopment of a means for more rapid 
exchange over land-line circuits. The 
first teletype circuit was established in 
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1929 and it consisted of 13 stations eon- 
nected by 700 miles of leased wires. 

Besides communications circuits, CAA 
operates a nation-wide system of “blind 
flying” aids, called radio ranges, which 
guide a pilot when weather conditions 
obscure his view. Regularity of sched- 
ules could not be maintained without 
such aids. 

The first radio range was placed in 
operation in 1928. By use of radio sig- 
nals from range stations, pilots could 
conduct their flights without visual ref- 
erence to the ground. As radio trans- 
mission developed, the loop system of 
the first stations gave way to vertical 
towers for radiation of directional sig- 
nals, and a fifth tower for radiation of 
voice signals. Thus it became possible 
to simultaneously transmit both diree- 
tional and voice signals. 

More than 400 ranges in the 200 to 400 
kilocyele frequency band are now in 
operation. In the future, it is expected 
all ranges will be changed to the rela- 
tively static-free frequency band _ be- 
tween 119 and 126 megacycles. 

Further assistance to airmen is ren- 
dered through Flight Communications 
Service. Many pilots in distress have 
been helped to a safe landing by the air- 
eraft communicators. 


Philadelphia Service 
To Resume at NE Port 


Commercial airline service to Phila- 
delphia, suspended in December, is to 
be resumed as the result of Presidential 
action alloting $200,000 of Federal funds 
to install accommodations in the city’s 
Northeast Airport. The action was 
taken on recommendation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Military activity in the Philadelphia 
area caused suspension of air service 
at the Municipal Airport on December 
23 of last year. In January, All Ameri- 
can Was allowed to resume mail service 
using Northeast Airport. 

The Board decided that the city’s 
need justifled special treatment and 
installation of temporary facilities at 
the Northeast Airport was considered 
preferable to hazarding the city’s safety 
by use of the Municipal Airport. 

The four runways at the Northeast 
port, started June 1942 as a defense 
project with CAA funds, were completed 
in March of this year. Plans are now 
being. made to clear the approaches, in- 
stall radio facilities, lights and build- 
ings needed. Money for the work will 
come from the emergency fund for na- 
tional defense. 

The five airlines: Eastern, American, 
TWA, United, and All American were 
using the Municipal Airport when service 
Was suspended. 





Multiple Aviation Tax Study 
Is Ordered by Congress 


A study of aviation taxation with 
a view of eliminating multiple as- 
sessment of both the industry and 
its employes has been called for by 
Congress from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Just before the recess to 
August 1, the bill of Representative 
Alfred L. Bullwinkle, South Carolina, 
providing for the study, was passed 
by both Houses. 

The act calls for a report from 
CAB within 180 days from the date 
of adoption and directs recommen- 
dations for corrective legislation if 
such “action appears necessary or 
appropriate.” 











Scientists Discuss 
Pilot Training Aids 


The latest experiments with the mag- 
netic voice recorder, which hears and 
repeats everything said in the cockpit 
and the photo recorder which sees all 
and reproduces it, were described at the 
annual meeting July 1 of the National 
Research Council Committee on the se- 
lection and training of aircraft pilots. 

One project is being conducted for 
more uniformity in rating pilots in 
flight tests. The verbal observations of 
the inspectors are recorded and at the 
same time the performance of the stu- 
dent pilot is photographed by a_ spe- 
cially installed moving-picture camera. 
The inspectors’ observations, as re- 
corded on the wire and as written on 
special check sheets, are then compared 
with the actual filmed performance of 
the pilots. The CAA Safety Regula- 
tion Service is cooperating fully with 
this standardization program. 

The meeting, held at CAA headquar- 
ters in the Department of Commerce, 
also heard Dr. Morris Viteles of the 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the committee report on a “hangar- 
flying” questionnaire which has turned 
up 300 “tricks” instructors have found 
effective. These are now being eval- 
uated and the best will be published. 

Dr. Raymond Franzen, CAA consult- 
ant, presented preliminary findings of 
a study of accident causes he is making 
in cooperation with Dr. Dean R. Brim- 
hall, CAA Research Director. Ultimate 
aim is to revise flight instruction meth- 
ods to place more emphasis on training 
students to recognize and avoid situa- 
tions in which accidents oceur. 

Dr. Robert Y. Walker reported prog- 
ress of the experimental flight train- 
ing program at the University of Ten- 
nessee Institute of Aviation Psychol- 
ogy, which he directs. Supported by 
CAA and State funds, the Institute 
recently began the training of 20 civil- 
ian residents of Knoxville at the Uni- 
versity Airport. The courses of 
instruction differ in the amount of time 
devoted to teaching particular maneu- 
vers, to determine which pattern makes 
for acquisition of the greatest flying 
skill. 
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Blazing the Way for Our Part 


in Peacetime World Aviation 
By L. Welch Pogue, Chairman CAB 


Plotting world air routes presents problems and questions never 
before encountered, and the solution must be arrived at step by step. 
Phe Civil Aeronautics Board takes the first in the accompanying map 


and the words of its chairman, Mr. 


The Air Transport Command of the 
Army and the Naval Air Transport Serv 
ice are now flying approximately 208,000 
miles of routes around most of the 
world, outside of enemy territory The 
technical progress has kept pace with 
the speed of these operations and has 
made them sufe, dependable, and com- 
monplace 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is doing 
everything it can in with 
other Federal agencies to prepare for 
what it regards as a great future for the 


cooperat ion 


United States on the airways of the 
world 
RR 


Pogue. 

For more than a year the Board has 
been studying international air route 
possibilities and this basie draft, which 
we release as being best suited to 
American operation, was based on the 
development of commercial transporta- 
tion only. The total routes will cover 
approximately 140,000 route miles, about 
85,000 of which were authorized by the 


joard before the war and 60,000 of 
which are projected in our proposed 
new route plan. This basic draft is 


planned to provide commercial air 
routes to all parts of the world. Opera- 
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tions in foreign countries, of course, will 
require the consent of the nations con- 
cerned in all cases where we do not al- 
ready have their approval. 

The Board plans to proceed promptly 
on hearings for applications for these 
new routes. have al- 
ready been set for assignment of public 
hearings by which listed 
below with the conference and hearing 
dates : 


Tentative dates 


regions are 


Conference 
August 2 
August 2 
September 1 
September 15 
October 2 


Area 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Pacifie 
Central Pacific 
Australia 


Hearing 
October 16 
November 1 
December 13 
January 10 
February 1 

In proposing route patterns for world 
air commerce the Board has not 
sidered the question of the carrier or 
carriers to render the service which may 
be authorized. That question as well 
as the question of the precise routing 
ean be determined only after a public 
hearing before the Board. 
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